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HEADLINE METHODS AND THE MOVING- 
PICTURE MIND 


By GEORGE H. Browne (former Sec.-Treas.-Ed.) 


The straits in which the Editor of these Leaflets some- 
times finds himself at the end of a real vacation are not 
unfamiliar to me. Consequently, when I receive at my 
summer farm a letter from him containing a quotation 
(which, like Cicero’s tormentor in pro Cluentio, he claims 
to be from some writing or other of mine), and requesting 
me to enlarge upon it for a “‘filler’’ to start the year’s leaflets 
with, I naturally have a fellow-feeling for him. [Forthwith, 
your docile victim, duly flattered, being sometimes good- 
natured and often ‘‘off the ground,” like farmer Turvey in 
Peacock Pie when he comes to the great green sea, 

“On twirling toes 
Up’s with his gaiters 
And in he goes.”’ 
So here goes the quotation, apropos of Harvard’s reducing 
the entrance requirements to the same number of units as 
there were subjects when I took the examinations: 

“Boys of today are as bright as forty years ago, if not brighter. Why can’t 
they handle as many subjects just as well? Why, to do better, must they do less? Is 
their sophistication in all kinds of amusement, periodical literature, short-stories, 
musical comedy, photo-plays, automobiles, motor-boats, wireless, and other ‘oppor- 
tunities for interesting experiences,’ sufficient compensation? I do not mean to imply 
that if these opportunities are all judiciously selected and proportioned, boys’ experi- 
ences may not be more than a compensation—but are they? Has the college or has 
society been exacting too much? Is the school or is the home responsible for the too 
frequently wrong choice, the wry proportion, the consequent dissipation of energy, 
and the smattering? Will reduction of prescription alone produce better work and re- 
sults? Do headline methods and the moving-picture mind better develop concentration, 
imagination, judgment, initiative—make us buck up, like old Ulysses, ‘strong in will 
to strive, to seek to find and not to yield’?” 

Farmer Turvey may now fairly be deemed to be topsy- 
turvey—well over his head! But he is enough of a teacher 
to know that it is easier asking questions than answering 
them. Even Dr. Eliot wishes he could answer these 
questions. The small mental attainments of many of the 


sons of well-to-do American families up to, first, the eight- 
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eenth year, and then to the twenty-second year, have 
been a great perplexity to him for many years, and are 
today. Full answers to these questions involve the defini- 
tion and discussion of all our educational principles and 
aims. 

There is no one better disposed or worse qualified to 
make such a definition, even if I had space to discuss it; 


and no time more fit than now, when we are all going back . 


to the lure of our “unfinished experiment.’ We never 
needed better thinking, and (in my opinion) never got worse 
than we are now getting. During the late war, the exigen- 
cies of food conservation seemed to have brought home 
even to the city mind the validity of the time-worn econ- 
omic doctrine that the source of wealth is in the land and that 
the food-producer is the master-workman and deserves 
his price; and the surprising revelations of the extent of 
illiteracy on one hand, and, on the other, the general 
efficiency of the college trained man in comparison with the 
technical or the military man when facing new and un- 
solved problems, seemed to have brought the needs and 
the worth of education home to the tax-payer in an apprecia- 
tive and generous frame of mind. But hardly had the armi- 
stice been signed before the disillusionment began. The 
greed and power of the organized few began to circumvent 
the unorganized many, and personal and political jealousies 
bedeviled the representatives (!) of American ‘‘democracy,” 
which had begun to take on a new meaning, until now 
“things are in the saddle and ride mankind,’’ while 


“Enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.”’ 


Yet, “‘all is not lost,’’ as Satan consoled himself in his 
hell. “The man who writes a new and creative definition 
is the avant-courier of progress,’ observes my Forum friend, 
Glen Frank, in an illuminating editorial in the September 
Century. ‘‘Despite his failure in the ultimate execution of 
many of his policies, history is likely to grant greatness to 
Woodrow Wilson for his matchless definitions of the just 
and righteous aims of international life. Regardless of his 
compromises and entirely aside from what he did with his 
creed when he took it to the diplomatic bazaars, Mr. 
Wilson’s satirized rhetoric will haunt the councils of 
diplomacy for a century to come. He may have been an 
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inexpert mason, but he drafted the blue-print of a better 
world. And all progress must begin with a definition.’ 

Now, Mr. Wilson, when President of Princeton, de- 
fined a liberal education as that which ‘‘enables the mind to 
comprehend and make use of the modern world and all its 
opportunities.”” From President Lowell's definition of the 
teal scholar not as the Ph.D., but as ‘‘the man who has the 
sharpened brain, who has developed that tool so that he 
can use it for any purpose for which in life he may hereafter 
desire to use that tool’’—back through Matthew Arnold’s, 
Huxley’s, Newman’s, Carlyle’s, and ali the others’, to 
Milton’s familiar definition of a complete and generous 
education as ‘“‘that which enables a man to perform justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices, public and 
private, both of peace and war’’— the most significant 
element of practical consideration for us poor teachers who 
have to face the real job, is the sharpening of the brain as a 
tool. That is the beginning and the end of our class-room 
activity, no matter how high our ideals of citizen-making 
and character-building may be. Admit, then, (to sum- 
marize this latest definition) that 


“a liberal education should make a man: (1) a democrat in his attitude toward his 
wealth, (2) a puritan in his attitude toward his conduct, and (3) an aristocrat in his 
attitude toward his work; that is, admit (1) that an education that does not make a 
man an efficient producer of wealth, a lover of justice in its distribution, and a practitioner 
of wisdom in its consumption, is ill-adapted to the needs of American democracy; 
admit (2) that conduct isa matter of government, of public relations and responsibilities, 
as well as a matter of private habits and character—the Puritan’s attitude toward his 
commonwealth—and that therefore the achievement of socially right conduct in our 
complex modern life requires more than good intentions; it requires good intelligence 
that will enable a man to keep upa continuous moral analysis of his political, social, and 
industrial relations; and admit (3) that so-called liberal education too frequently 
educates men away from instead of for the doing of the ordinary work of the world by 
which the race is fed and clothed and sheltered; that it has too often made for a pseudo- 
aristocracy of the arts and sciences and professions, instead of a genuine aristocracy 
of good workmen in every field—a dead level of mediocrity in public education as well 
as in unionized industry’’— 


Admit all this; what can we in our English classes do about 
it? The community in which we work may be satisfied 
with something very different—nay, actually demand 
something very different! Your school committee may 
require, your principal exact, and the head of your depart- 
ment (or the college requirements) compel a compliance 
and a conformity repellent to you. What can you do? 
One thing only—and principal, committee, and com- 
munity will eventually come round to you. Have and dis- 
play a genuine, earnest, contagious enthusiasm—and you 
may defy authority. A teacher ‘‘must consider what a 
blind-man’s buff is this game of conformity. ... He is 
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relieved and gay when he has put heart into his work 
and done his best; but what he has said or done otherwise 
shall give him no peace.”” Even if you aren’t an Emerson, 
don’t bluff—the. dullest pupil will see through you. You 
can hear recitations from a book, but you cannot teach 
English composition if you cannot write; you cannot teach 
vital English grammar if you do not respect the facts and 
the genius of the living language: you cannot teach English 
literature if you do not love it, and cannot read it so as to 
make your pupils understand it and love it too. To be sure, 
there is much for which you are unfortunately held re- 
sponsible that you cannot wholly control; but this much you 
can do: know your subject; prepare your class-work 
carefully; be simple, genuine, true to your best self, devoted 
to your task and to your pupils; and be a veritable Greek 
aristocrat in your love of excellence, and in your unsparing 
exaction of scientific accuracy in the spirit of the master- 
craftsman according to these lines (attributed to the famous 
violin-maker) : 


“Who draws a line and satisfies his soul 
Making it crooked where it should be straight? 
An idiot with an oyster shell may draw 

His lines along the sand, all wavering, 

Fixing no point, or pathway to a point. 

An idiot,once removed may choose his line, 
Struggle, and be content; but God be praised! 
Antonio Stradivari has an eye 

That winces at false work and loves the true, 
With hand and arm that play upon the tool, 
As willingly as any singing bird 

Sets him to sing his roundelay 

Because he likes to sing and likes the song.’’ 


There are a few genuine aristocrats of power like this 
in all artificial strata of society. There are more artificial 
aristocrats of wealth and social position in some private 
schools than in most public schools. But that does not 
preclude private institutions from developing public-spirited 
leaders of democracy true to the fundamental principles of | 
American liberty—among others, a parent’s right to educate 
his children where and how he thinks they can be educated 
best. A strange enough hypothesis of ‘‘democracy,’’ how- 
ever, has recently been started, which condemns all private 
schools, colleges, and endowed institutions as snobbish 
and undemocratic, because the illiterate, the untrained, 
and the foreign-born, without American ideals or even 
American language, are not educated in the same classes 
with those more favored by circumstance, inheritance, or 
background. ‘‘Individuality’”’ is said to be a fetish, so far 
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as school is concerned—individuality can be developed only 
in the home. ‘The more like a machine a school is, the 
better the school.” (sic.) Falser hypothesis, we may ven- 
ture to say, never rose in human soul, as Carlyle said of 
Macaulay’s hypothesis that Boswell’s Life of Johnson was 
such a good book because Boswell was such an ass! Educa- 
tion is a spiritual exchange, most fruitful in small groups. 
You cannot ordinarily sharpen edge-tools except one at a 
time. You cannot sharpen pupils’ minds so effectively in 
large groups as one at a time. But we must have classes, 
for economy and for emulation. The art, therefore, con- 
sists in sharpening the minds of individuals in compromise 
groups. And the result, no matter how simple the process, 
is dependent upon the efficient coéperation of many vari- 
able elements. 


Of the numerous variables in our professional chain, 
I have elsewhere talked, perhaps too much—especially of 
the shirking of parental codperation in these days of un- 
precedented distractions. But consider, for a moment, 
one of the most important of our school variables—the 
temper of the minds we are supposed to put-and-keep-an- 
edge-on, as it is affected by the superficial, sloppy, and en- 
ervating habits of observing, thinking (!), and remembering 
induced by the wide-spread skimming of periodicals and by 
over-indulgence in the moving-picture show. 

We have no quarrel with the moving-picture as a 
possible new art-form. If authors like Sir James Barrie, 
John Galsworthy, the Rev. B. King, and the irreverend B. 
Shaw write original plots directly for the screen, the photo- 
play will be the better worth the seeing, even though, in the 
last case, I should think the youthful spectator would still 
more ‘‘wonder what the actors are saying.”’ (Don’t forget 
that the tones of the living human voice are the basis of all 
the true art of the English teacher—in grammar, in composi- 
tion (written as well as oral), in literature (prose as well as 
poetry.) 

I do not have in mind the effect of ee aoe de- 

ceptive headlines like (wit exico as 

WAR Shen Spain in ’98, to serve Hearst and 

WILL BE other “‘Interests.”’) I Be ut mind the 

ordinary headlines that catch the attention 
DECLARED of the nme man in the train, and of 
ya credulous school boys and girls who only 
glance at the papers—headlines that give the turn to most 
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readers’ opinions, though in fact the wording is wilfully 
colored and distorted by the editorial policy of the paper 
frequently to give a wrong impression. Neither in the 
headlines nor in the text is the news always presented in the 
interest of truth, yet we are all inclined to believe what we 
see in print. 

~ | have in mind, also, the incalculable effect of the al- 
most inconceivable power of forming uncritical public 
opinion which an association of a thousand newspapers 
possesses, when it can formulate and print a despatch fifteen 
to twenty million times at once for from thirty to fifty 
million readers—and of the almost inconceivable power of 
misforming public opinion if it garbles that news. ‘You 
cannot get anything into the newspapers,”’ says a Boston 
managing editor, “that in any way rubs up against the 
business policy of the banks and department stores or the 
public service corporations.”” And the propaganda head- 
lines of this ‘‘controlled’”” press are the reading public’s 
daily food! Is it not time for a ‘‘National News” that will 
give the news of the world just as it happens, without ed- 
itorial headline or comment, managed by a representative 
non-partisan Board, and financed by lovers of truth for 
the benefit of our young people? 

I wish you to consider this headline reading of propa- 
ganda, however, only in its effect on the temper of the minds 
we are supposed to put an edge on that will hold. Does it 
harden or soften that temper? ‘‘When I walk down the 
aisles of a crowded railway train,’ said William Lyon 
Phelps, the other day, ‘‘and glance at the mental fodder 
provided in railway bookstalls, I cannot help thinking that 
too much time is spent by Americans on periodicals that 
cater only to the taste for entertainment. Avoiding the 
magazines does not mean that the reader will lose a single 
valuable result of the energy of our best novelists, journal- 
ists, essayists, and publicists. It is a certainty that every- 
thing written by these contemporary masters of literature 
that has any permanent worth will eventually appear in 
book form. Trust their own ambition for that. ... It 
is far better to read magazines than not to read at all. But 
I have in mind those who might learn to love and to own 
books, those who might really educate themselves in stand- 
ard and contemporary authors, those who might use in- 
stead of wasting their hours, those who might read to re- 
member instead of reading to forget, those who might cul- 
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tivate time instead of killing it. . . . Some day, when par- 
ents wake up and wonder why their sons and daughters 
are such pinheads and feather-weights, it may dawn upon 
them that a little encouragement given in early youth to- 
‘ward good reading, a little family dinner conversation 
that did not concern itself with local gossip, motor cars, 
snappy stories, and musical comedies might have done 
something to avert intellectual bankruptcy.” 

Parents are more actively awake to the dangers of the 
moving-picture show than to the insidious corruption of this 
reading to forget. The acquisition of good taste in reading 
and in pictures early in life is the only effective antidote; 
then, neither periodicals nor moving-picture shows, moder- 
ately indulged in, will do more than amuse, at best, or at 
worst, waste time that might be better employed. The 
tragedy is that the habits and the tastes of so many are 
now forming directly from one or the other, or both! The 
inevitable result is that good reading and good pictures soon 
pall (even on the best), are ever afterward rated ‘‘too hard”’ 
or ‘‘too slow,” and soon all that is left is a moving-picture 
mind, lacking in concentration, imagination, initiative, and 
will—a mere passion for passive amusement. 

Five or six years ago our Association investigated the 
moving-picture as an aid in teaching literature and history, 
and after a long, fair trial, found it as then developed either 
abortive or vicious. So far as my observation has gone, 
no great advance in educational (literary) films has since 
been made. But that I may not seem to be perpetuating 
old prejudices, draw your own conclusions from the recent 
testimony of some pupils themselves (only a few of many 
themes can be quoted): 

J don’t go more often because I am not allowed to; and when I do go, my parents 
usually know nothing about it. I think they get worse every time I go. If one wants 
to waste an afternoon, their eyes (sic), and money, the movies is the place. They are 
never accurate; but the people who go to the movies don’t care about detail. Most 
movies are like a detective story, restful to the tired business man, because he doesn’t 
have to think—it’s all done for him. Most of the scenes stick in my mind but a few 
days. The plots are soon forgotten. Most of the comedies (so-called) are just horse- 
play—all about the same, people getting banged around, throwing pies, etc., etc., at 
each other. The sexual stuff gets pretty tiresome after a while. I don’t go to the deep 
love affairs, the eternal triangle stuff; it’s rotten, and you don’t get anything out of it. 


I’m pretty sure that they do more harm to my eyes and pocket-book than they do to 
my mind! Does one play billiards for the sake of gaining knowledge? 


And so on! Amusement, or relaxation, or sociability, is 
the prime motive for going. There are the usual references 
to cost: some don’t go because it costs so much to see so 
little; some would rather pay more and see a good play; 
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one thinks the movies the easiest, quickest, and cheapest 
way of satisfying his craving for amusement; another likes 
plays better, ‘‘they are so expensive.’’ Only a few specified 
any good they got out of them: ideas for stories in English 
composition, tood for thought (thinking over the weak spots 
in the plots), and guessing how the accidents are managed. 
The most discouraging revelation of the statements as a 
whole was that so many of this generation of school boys 
“favored by circumstance, inheritance, and background” 
have nothing better to do on a rainy day when they cannot 
play on the Field. Does their physical education, too, 
appeal to them only as amusement? And what of the more 
numerous less favored ‘‘movie-fans,’’ who apparently have 
to have everything explained to them—even in the cartoons 
in the newspapers by arrows and legends! Obviously, the 
moving-picture mind, if not tireless, is running pretty flat. 

I am not sure that much of our own outlining, analyzing, 
summarizing, brief-drawing, listing, and other tabloid 
instruction, preparing recitations, supervising study, etc., 
etc., is not too often ‘‘headlining’’ our own ‘‘propaganda.” 
Much of the “‘scientific’’ observation in many of our labora- 
tories, I suspect, when not impatiently done by the teacher 
for the pupil, under pressure of time, is often no more direct 
than the daily observation of a man shaving himself: as 
he hoes or scrapes (according as he affects ‘‘safety first”’ or, 
with skill of hand, ‘‘safety always’’), he labors under the 
impression that disappearance of lather is evidence of the 
accomplishment of his experiment—that’s frequently all 
he has light enough to see; but a subsequent stroke of the 
hand over his face (like an examination test) may discover 
his delusion. We are apt to be so wedded to the methods, 
the books, and the traditions we were brought up in, that 
we are inclined to blink at new facts—sometimes at old 
ones, if we don’t like them, especially in English grammar 


(specific details blue-penciled by the Editor for a subsequent 
leaflet). * * * * * * * * ok 


In these days of agitated demand for vocational, in- 
dustrial, and technical instruction, nothing can be more 
commendable than teaching the young how to ‘‘do things,” 
provided you teach them right to do the right things right. 
The mastery of the arts of life, remember, requires right 
thinking as the indispensable purchaser of right doing. 
What an employer desires most of all in an employee in any 
capacity 1s accuracy and sharpness of mind, imagination 
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and initiative, willingness and WILL to work—he will teach 
him the fundamentals of any occupation in a few weeks on 
the job. Do not forget that in the competition of life, 
success is won on a very small margin of superiority, chiefly 
mental; remember that there is no satisfactory substitute 
for knowledge, experience, or the picture-moving mind— 
least of all, the moving-picture mind. Remember that 
Ponzi methods (something for nothing) are as ineffective in 
education as in finance. What alone counts, is individual 
hard work in the face of facts, always with a forward look. 
Beware, therefore, of the almost inevitable sequence: 
ACT, RE-ACT, reaction, Reactionary. Remember what 
happened to the farmer and the teacher after the war, when 
things were getting back to ‘‘normalcy.’’ Remember what 
happened to the butler who could ‘‘do things” in Barrie’s 
play. When the wrecked aristocrats, who were bred to 
scorn labor, could neither feed, clothe, nor house themselves 
without his assistance, they accepted the real aristocracy 
of ability at its face value and obeyed their ‘‘social inferior’’; 
but when they were rescued and got back to “civilization” 
and ‘normalcy,’ the artificial aristocrats dug the grave 
of the real aristocrat and buried the butler, who was the 
only one who could act, in the obscurity and subserviency 
of his ‘‘class.”’ The grave-digger in Hamlet says an act has 
three branches, to act, to do, to perform. Act well your 
part; do your ‘‘darndest”’; perform your tasks with genuine 
enthusiasm. And tell your pupils, in the words of one of 
Scott’s old ballads: 


“Do more work and do less fooling, : 
Or dull your minds still more with schooling.” 


Webster Farm, 
Plymouth, N. H. 
September, 1920. 


WRITING THROUGH READING 


By ROBERT M. GAY, Professor of English, 


Simmons College, Boston 
90 cents postpaid 


The Boston Evening Transcript concludes an ex- 
tended and admirable review of it by saying: 


“This book seems to solve many problems for 
the teaching of clear, attractive, vigorous, expressive 
written English.” 


Write for pamphlet describing our other texts for 
use in English language and American literature 
classes. 


Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street 


Boston 17, MAss. 


The Thorough Organization 


of the material in BoLENIUS’s EVERYDAY ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
is a very great help to the teacher. 


Freshness of idea and practicality of method characterize 
this book. First and second year high school pupils quickly 
show a keen interest in their English work when they study 
EVERYDAY ENGLISH ComposiTIon. Its club work, its games, its 
development of class criticism, its oral composition work, com- 
monsense grammar-t2aching, original and interesting method of 
learning to write good letters make it a real power for good Eng- 
lish in the schoolroom and out of it. 


The author is EMMA MILLER BoLeEntus, A. M. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


English Poetry, Progress and Masterpieces 


By CHARLES MILLS GAYLEY 
Head of the English Department, University of California 


CLEMENT C. YOUNG 


Lieutenant-Governor of California, formerly head of the English 
Department in the Lowell High School, San Francisco 


and 


BENJAMIN P. Kurtz 
Professor of English in the University of California 


A completely revised edition of this well-known, widely used 
collection of poetry for school use. The book now includes 
selections from the most prominent modern English poets— 
Stevenson, Kipling, Dobson, Masefield, Noyes, Phillips, Morris, 
De la Mare, O'Sullivan, Gosse, Yeats, Brooke and others. The 
revised edition is specially notable for its list of masterpieces that 
represent at once human interest subjects and the different types 
and periods that characterize the progress of poetry. 


A History of English Literature 


By WiiiamM ALLAN NEILSON 


President of Smith College, formerly Professor of English 
in Harvard University 


and 


ASHLEY HORACE THORNDIKE 
Professor of English in Columbia University 


An introduction to the right appreciation of the best litera- 
ture. A textbook that avoids the usual mass of non-significant 
facts and dates and second-hand criticism in favor of an effort 
to bring the student into immediate contact with great works and 
authors, and to stimulate his interest and enjoyment in reading. 


THE MACMILLAN CoO. 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 
COPLEY SQUARE BOSTON 17 


Your High School Library 
Does It Include 


BOYNTON’S HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE? 


This recent volume will fill an important place in 


your reference library, exactly as Gayley’s Classic 
Myths does. 


It is a fresh, penetrating analysis of the familiar 
classics which stresses significant men and movements 
as they impinge on America’s social and ethical life. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago London 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 
Modern Poetry 


THE SECOND BOOK OF MODERN VERSE. 
A selection from the works of contemporaneous 
American poets by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. This 
volume supplements The Little Book of Modern 
Verse now in its 14th printing. It contains more 
than 200 poems by nearly 100 different authors. 
No. 267. Library Binding, 75 cents. 


THE LITTLE BOOK OF MODERN VERSE, Edited by 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse. No. 254. Library Binding, 75 cents. 


HIGH TIDE. 200 poems selected from the present-day poets 
of America and Great Britain. Edited by Mrs. Waldo 
Richards. No. 256. Library Binding, 75 cents. 


Send for circulars giving complete tables of contents. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY essa 


Boston 


